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EDITORIALS 


—The mesage of George Ander- 


THOSE EXTRA 
ADVANTAGES (0° n, partner of Dudley-Ander- 
son-Yutzy, New York public re- 


lations firm, directed to the National Meat Canners 
Association, and briefed elsewhere in this issue, is so 
packed with “meat” for all canners that some if it bears 
repetition here. He says, for instance, that Mrs. Con- 
sumer now looks for five “extra advantages” in the 
product she buys: Extra Service, Extra Time Saving, 
Extra Quality, Extra Nutrition, and Extra Conveni- 
ence. Now let’s analyze those five “extra” points. 


Extra Service: Pound for pound she expects and 
gets, more for her money. More out of the can. There 
is no waste, the entire contents are edible. 


Extra Time Saving: There is no time lost in prepara- 
tion, washing, trimming, pearing, and cooking. The 
product is fully prepared for any use she may care to 
make of it. 


Extra Quality: Vegetables are bred, raised, and 
grown especially for canning. Harvested at the peak of 
their matured goodness, to provide the very tops in 
quality. 


Extra Nutrition: Usually minutes from field to can, 
preserving all of those nutrients lost in the handling, 
packing, and distribution that so called ‘“‘fresh” prod- 
ucts must, of necessity, undergo. 


Extra Convenience: Easy to handle, easy to store. 
Always ready for every day or emergency needs. To 
this we could add much more. That’s your story for the 
consumer, and for the retailer. 


And to the retailers’ story must be added the results 
of National Canners Association’s Canned Foods Retail 
Handling Cost Study of a total of 157 multi-unit opera- 
tors representing 7,009 stores. It was found that on the 
average canned foods accounted for approximately one- 
sixth or 16 percent of “total annual retail food sales,” 
ranking in third place, preceded only by non-canned 
groceries and by meats. Canned foods ranked ahead of 
produce, dairy, non-foods, frozen foods, and bakery 
products in this total annual sales category. 


Of the “total annual net profit,” the study reveals 
that canned foods account for 18 percent, outranked 
only by meat and produce, while groceries non-canned, 
raiked the same, and frozen foods, dairy, non-foods, 
all bakery goods ranked below. 
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While these two categories, “share of the annual 
sales” and share of “total annual net profit,” are ex- 
tremely significant, it is equally important that the 
canned foods “share of earnings” be above their share 
of sales since general costs are allocated on the basis of 
share of sales. Without taking into consideration spe- 
cial equipment, personnel, and other special costs, the 
study shows that canned foods still produce an above 
average share of earnings. Into this category also fall 
meat, produce, and frozen foods, while groceries (non- 
canned), dairy products, bakery products, and non-footl 
items, produce a below average share of earnings. 


That’s your story. 


TOO FAR —In 1955, more than fifteen thousand 
TOO FAST individuals didn’t return home after 

the pleasures of the weekend. Accord- 
ing to figures recently published by the Safety Service 
of The Travelers Insurance Companies of Hartford, 
Connecticut, 15,730 Americans were killed in weekend 
traffic accidents. 


Of last year’s traffic fatalities, more than one-fifth 
occurred on Saturday. 


The reasons for this record number of weekend high- 
way fatalities lie in the motoring habits of the Ameri- 
can public. Every highway in the nation has its Satur- 
share of that portion of America bound and determined 
to arrive at its weekend destination in time for dinner, 
even if the trip’s last sixty miles must be covered in an 
hour flat. Too frequently, the strain and fatigue of dis- 
tance driving are ignored in anticipation of ample re- 
laxation at the journey’s end. 


Then, too, our highways continue to be filled with 
those drivers whose idea of relaxation is an extra drink 
or two “for the road.” 


Millions of dollars have been spent by Federal, state 
and municipal authorities in an effort to provide better 
and safer roads. Additional millions are spent by insur- 
ance companies and other private organizations for 
programs of safety education. Nevertheless, the week- 
ends of 1955 saw more persons killed and injured on 
our highways than ever before. It wasn’t the fault of 
the road system; it wasn’t the fault of safety education 
campaigns. Jt was the fault of pleaswre-bent individ- 
uals striving to go too far, too fast. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


CONFERENCE ON EXTRANEOUS MATTER IN FOODS 


During the past week a conference was held at Syra- 
cuse University on Extraneous Matter in Foods. The 
program was arranged by Dr. John Wildman, of the 
Department of Plant Sciences, formerly of the Food 
and Drug Administration. In attendance were repre- 
sentatives of some of the largest canners, freezers and 
bottlers of staple, canned foods, food specialties, canned 
soups, baby food and fruit juices. Also in attendance 
were the technical personnel of nationally known 
manufacturers of dairy products, confectionery, cere- 
als, cereal products, chemicals and containers along 
with United States and Canadian Food Officials and 
several independent consultants. 

Much of the time was spent in detailed discussion of 
the current methods used in the recovery of extraneous 
matter from various foods and the identification of these 
substances. Analyses of this type are an important 
facet of quality control. The tendency to evaluate such 
results on a statistical basis is increasing. 


STUDIES IN RECOVERY 

Several of the speakers gave reports of particular 
interest to those associated with the canning and freez- 
ing of foods. The paper of Frank Koskoski of the New 
York Department of Agriculture and Markets dealt 
with the recovery of contaminants from sauerkraut. 
After plant inspections had revealed gross insanitation 
in a number of plants an appreciable number of sam- 
ples were drawn from these plants for examination. 
When existing methods failed to give adequate recovery 
of contaminants, studies were instituted to improve the 
sample preparation for microscopic examination. After 
this more than 34 percent of the samples taken from 
the poorer plants were found to be contaminated. This 
resulted in a substantial number of seizures of kraut by 
the State of New York. In addition to the need for an 
overall and continuing sanitation program for pickle 
and kraut plants it is necessary to protect the tanks 
more adequately than has been the usual practice of the 
past. In some areas the use of Nylon covers for this 
purpose has come into vogue. 

SAP BEETLE HAZARD 

R. J. Yero of Libby, McNeill & Libby spoke on the 
sap beetle and methods that have been initiated for its 
control. It was his expressed opinion that this insect 
presents more of a hazard to freezers and canners of 
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corn than either the corn ear worm or the corn borer. 
In certain growing areas the sap beetle infestation has 
spread with extreme rapidity. The adult beetle is a 
primary invader of the corn on the ear. It enters along 
the silk and traverses between the husk and the grain. 
After crawling along the ear it may deposit its eggs at 
any point. 

The beetle itself is about one quarter inch long. It 
lays slender white eggs in large numbers which quickly 
hatch into very small larva that average only three- 
eighths of an inch in length. The beetle, the eggs and 
the larvae all may be present when the crop reaches its 
harvest stage. More than three hundred larvae have 
been found on a single ear. Corn that is so infested can- 
not be trimmed, but must be discarded. Fields showing 
heavy infestation should be completely by-passed and 
not harvested. 

It appears as if the beetle probably pupates in the 
ground. The use of Dieldrin applied to the surface of 
the soil at the last cultivation may be effective in its 
control. The use of a variety of corn with a good tight 
husk, such as Victory Golden, also offers a barrier to 
the entry and penetration of the insect. 


IN-PLANT LABORATORY CONTROL 


Recent studies of the Food & Drug Administration on 
extraneous matter were reported by Kenton L. Harris. 
He stressed the value of laboratory control as an ad- 
junct of food manufacture. The Administration recog- 
nizes the need for differentiating insect fragments to 
determine their origin. Sheer numbers of fragments 
may not indicate that the food has been manufactured 
or held under insanitary conditions. For proper en- 
forcement of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act it is 
important that laboratory analyses give information 
that is comparable to the report of the plant or factory 
inspections. Studies that have been initiated point the 
way to insect identification by the antenna, the man- 
dible, the cuticle pattern, and by other parts of the 
insect that may be found in the microscopic examina- 
tion 

Other speakers discussed problems of the milling in- 
dustry, of confectionery manufacturers, and the pack- 
aging of rations for the armed services. Frank anil 
open discussions of this type are of significant benefit 
to the entire food industry. 
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RESEARCH IN EQUIPMENT 


Pea Harvester Progress Report 


By V. K. VIITANEN 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 


In the year 1948. Food Machinery un- 
dertook the development of a mobile pea 
combine. The tests of a stationary mock- 
up indicated good possibilities for a new 
threshing principle. In this principle, 
pods are popped open by a combination of 
paddling and combing actions. We were 
quite pleased with our discovery for it 
promised in addition to an acceptable 
method of recovering peas, also a com- 
pactness of design conducive to good 
maneuverability in the field and on the 
road. To this principle, we added the fea- 
tures for cleaning, separating and col- 
lecting. In the ensuing years, the usual 
problems associated with experimental 
harvesting equipment such as plugging, 
wrapping, and mechanical weaknesses 
were solved one by one. Through many 
modifications and alterations, there final- 
ly evolved the present experimental unit. 
It received rather comprehensive field 
trials in 1955. 


It is always surprising to review a 
project of this magnitude. In a matter of 
relatively few years, a tremendous 
amount of time and money has been 
spent and considerable experience has 
been gained. To show the scope of our 
field testing, for instance, did you know 
that this machine has seen field trials in 
14 different states from the West to the 
East Coast? It has been tried on nearly 
every commercial pea variety at one time 
or another, and extensive runs have been 
Dark Skin Perfections, Wyolas, Shastas, 
Thomas Laxtons, Surprise and Pride 
varieties. 

It has operated on level, smooth fields 
of the type usually found in the Midwest. 
It has been on level fields ditched for 
irrigation (California and Washington.) 
It has run on level but very rough fields, 
due to improper field preparations, and 
level but rocky fields such as found in 
Pennsylvania and Washington; some very 
hilly terrain as found in Pennsylvania 
and Washington. Of course, we have 
seen many muddy fields during rainy 
spells in most of these areas. We have 
harvested vines having lengths from 8” 
to 60”. Vines that were dry, wet, succu- 
lent and moldy. We have been in many 
fields where weeds, grass and mustard 
were more prevalent than vines. Our 
most recent changes in the cleaning 
method have resulted in acceptable per- 
formance under some of these very dif- 
ficult conditions. 

The use of large airplane tires in- 
creased our flotation to a degree that our 


Report made at Wisconsin Canners Raw Products 
Conference—February 8-9, 1956 
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harvester can now operate in fields that 
trucks cannot negotiate. 


I’m sure your real interest is in our 
performance values. The results I have 
for you are composites and weighted 
averages of measured-acreage test runs. 
Although conditions in each run were 
very closely controlled, these results can 
be treated only as indicators, for it is 
impossible to duplicate operations under 
production conditions. Quite possibly, 
some of these values would have been 
more favorable had the tests been con- 
ducted under conditions designed for har- 
vester production operations. What were 
our performance values? 

(1) RATE—As you can easily appreci- 
ate, the actual ground speed of this har- 
vester is entirely dependent on the opera- 
tor’s evaluation of the vine and field con- 
ditions. 


Heavy and wet vines call for slow oper- 
ation, while dry, sparse vines would per- 
mit much faster ground speed and wider 
swaths. 

The composite of the Alaska operations 
averaged very close to 1 acre per hour 
and on sweets, our rate was about %4 acre 
per hour. 

Since all of these runs were made in 
competition with Viner operations, we 
discovered that our rate averaged out 
equivalent to approximately 2 long-short 
viner units. 


(2) YIELD— We made some _ spot 
checks by actual counts per given area, 
in attempt to establish how much of the 
total potential crop we realized. These 
findings had to be treated as inconclusive, 
since the counts were not sufficienty nu- 


‘merous because of the obviously enor- 


mous task involved. 

For yield value, therefore, we again de- 
pended on comparisons to Viner opera- 
tions. The 1955 yield results shown that 
on Alaska and Sweets operations we were 
very nearly equal to Viner operations. 
The composite shows our losses were 
from 5 percent to 10 percent. 


I want to remind that these composites 
reflect the influence of some runs where 
harvester conditions, for reasons of ex- 
perimental evaluation, were not most 
suitable for Sweets operations. 


(3) COST OF HARVESTING — Here, 
again, it is very difficult to make a direct 
comparison of man-hour savings, since 
our comparisons are on one harvester 
basis. Quite possibly, a program utilizing 
necessary number of harvesters would 
show greater economic gains. In utiliz- 
ing our results of 5 years of operation on 


one harvester basis, we estimated our 
savings over Viner operation from $7.00 
to $20.00 per acre. The 1955 runs indi- 
cate saving from $15.00 to $19.00 per 
acre. 


(4) QUALITY—Although the appear- 
ance of the raw product was very good, 
actual counts indicated more spltis for 
the harvester in the lug boxes. What was 
more important though, was the quality 
of the product in the can. We made a 
statistical analysis of peas in the can by 
actual count. The four measures of qual- 
ity were defined as follows: . 


a. Good peas 
These being completely round, with 
no break in the skins. 

b. Split peas 


These were peas that although the 
skin was fractured, the cotyledon 


had not been disturbed. These we. 


considered as also acceptable. 


c. Badly damaged peas 


Into this category we put those peas 
whose roundness and cotyledon was 
disturbed and had lost some of its 
meat. 


d. Skins and loose pieces of skins. 

The canned samples compared quite 
favorably to commercial cans. It was the 
consensus of the evaluator’s that, by 
sight, our product showed no commer- 
cially significant difference. By actual 
count, the damage was somewhat greater 
in the pea harvester samples. y 

In closing, I want to emphasize the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. Our prototype is quite maneuver- 
able. 


2. Its operation is quite free from 
wrapping. 


3. Its operation has been relatively 
free of mechanical weakness, con- 
sidering it is an experimental model. 


4. It is easy to maneuver on highways. 


5. It functions well in opening up 
fields. 


6. Its rate is roughly equal to 2 long- 
short viner units. 


7. Its yield, a little less than good viner 
operation. 


8. Its use provides some dollar-sav- 
ings, due to reduced labor require- 
ments. 


9. Its quality factor is slightly under 
commercial pack. 
Where does F.M.C. now stand with re- 
spect to this development? 


We honestly feel that the years of re- 
fining and modifying our threshing prin- 
ciple have brought us very close to per- 
formance comparable to Viner operation. 
Therefore, it is our plan in 1956 to incor- 
porate further engineering changes into 
our prototype and submit the harvester 
to extensive field tests this coming season. 
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AGRICULTURE 


New Weed Control Developments 
in Processing Crops 


By 8S. K. RIES 
Horticulturist, Michigan State University 


The development during the past year 
which will affect processors most is the 
passage of the Miller Bill (public law 
518, which is an amendment to the Fed- 
deral, Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act with 
respect to residues of pesticide chemicals 
in or on raw agricultural commodities, 
and become section 408 of act). 

This act essentially means that proc- 
essors must make sure that each herbi- 
cide used is cleared for use on each crop. 
This also means the herbicide must then 
be applied at the proper time and rate 
so that the residue will not exceed the 
established tolerances. 

An excellent weed identification man- 
ual has been written which can be used 
effectively by fieldmen. This manual is 
called “Weeds of the Northeast,” by C. 
E. Phillips of the University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware. The identifica- 
tion is based on basal leaf characteris- 
tics. Those plants which have similar 
basal leaves are grouped together. This 
makes it more convenient to find an un- 
known weed and the identification is 
simplified. 

Michigan State University now has an 
Extension Weed Control Program. Last 
year, 42 agents purchased sprayers, and 
the University furnished chemicals and 
other supplies along with a manual. 
These agents applied a total of 620 dem- 
onstrations on horticultural crops, field 
crops and specific weeds. 

New chemicals will be available this 
year for control of two noxious perennial 
weeds—quackgrass and poison ivy. 

To control quackgrass in the spring, 
apply 8 to 10 pounds Dalapon per acre 
on rapidly growing quackgrass. Plow 
this quackgrass under about ten days 
after application. If crops are to be 
planted on this soil, wait for at least four 
more weeks to plant any crop. For con- 
trol of quackgrass in the fall, apply 15 
to 20 pounds of Dalapon per acre on 
quackgrass at least six inches tall, dur- 
ing October or November. Plow early in 
the spring, and plant the crops. 

Control poison ivy by applying 4 
pounds of Amino Triazole in 100 gallons 
of water to ivy in full leaf at any time. 
In orchards, the spray should be applied 
to the ground cover, making sure that 
none of the chemical hits the fruit foli- 
age. 

Following are some new herbicides or 
new uses for old herbicides that are sug- 
gested for trial on processing crops: 


Presented at the Processors’ Fieldmen’s Confer- 
ence, Michigan State University. February, 1956. 


Vegetables — (check the label to make 
certain the chemical is cleared and 
recommended for use on the crop 
being sprayed). 


Asparagus seedbeds: CMU (Karmex 
W) at 1 pound per acre applied 
when the asparagus seed germinates. 

Cucumbers: NP (Alanap-3) at 3-6 
pounds per acre depending on soil 
type applied immediately after 
planting. 

Snap beans: CIPC (Chloro IPC) at 4-6 
pounds per acre applied immediately 
after planting. This chemical gives 
excellent control of purslane and an- 
nual grasses, but does not effectively 
control lambs quarters and pigweed. 

Spinach: CMU (Karmex W) at 1 
pound per acre applied to spinach 
grown on muck soils between plant- 
ing time and emergence of the crop. 


Sweet Potatoes: Alanap-2 at 4 pounds 
per acre at lay-by time. Remember 
to use the Alanap-2 formulation, and 
not Alanap-3, which is commonly 
used on cucumbers. 

Squash and Pumpkin: DNBP (Sinox 
PE or Premerge) at 2-3 pounds at 
least 3 days before emergence of the 
crop. 

Fruits 

Grapes: CMU (Karmex W) at 2 
pounds per acre on clean rows. Use 
3 to 4 pounds per acre if small weeds 
are in the row. 

Brambles: Dalapon at 6 to 8 pounds 
per acre when the quackgrass is 6 to 
8 inches high. 

Strawberries: CIPC (Chloro IPC) at 
2 pounds per acre applied in the fall 
when sorrel and chickweed are ger- 
minating. 

Young Cherry Plantings: MH-30 and 
CIPC. Apply mixture of 2 pounds 
per acre each of MH-30 and Chloro 
IPC for control of grasses. 

The preceding new practices only sup- 
plement Folders F-190 and_ F-198, 
“Chemical Weed Control in Small Fruits 
and Orchards,” and “Chemical Weed 
Control in Vegetable Crops,” respective- 
ly. For details of application, obtain 
these folders from your agricultural 
agent or the Michigan State University 
Extension Service. 

Remember—check the label on the con- 
tainer and make sure the company rec- 
ommends the use of the herbicide for the 
crop you plan on spraying. 


The Future of the Cultivated 
Blueberry Industry 


By H. D. HOOTMAN 
Horticulturist, Michigan State University 


The cultivated blueberry industry in 
Michigan was started about thirty years 
ago. The successful production of culti- 
vated blueberries requires an acid soil, 
preferably within the pH range of 4.0 
and 5.1. Plants grow best where the 
acidity ranges from a pH 4.3 to 4.8. 


The second requirement is a constant 
but moderate moisture supply through- 
out the growing season. A soil that na- 
turally stays moist during August and 
has the right pH is usually adapted to 
blueberries. The ideal soil is one on which 
the water level can be maintained at 14 
to 22 inches below the surfaces. 


Blueberries grow best in loose-textured 
soils that contain large amounts of or- 
ganic matter. The best soil types for 
blueberries are classified as Newton and 
Saugatuck Sands. There is a distinct 
limit to the acres of such soils favorable 
for blueberries. 


In 1937 a mere handful of blueberry 
growers organized the Michigan Blue- 
berry Assocaition. This Association now 
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markets the crop from the 4,200 acres 
of its 450 members. 

Records indicate that in 1953, Michi- 
gan’s production of almost 900,000 crates 
(12 pt.) of cultivated blueberries ex- 
ceeded the state of New Jersey which had 
been the leader until that time. 

The industry in Michigan has probably 
not reached its peak in production. In 
the foreseeable future, a crop of a million 
and a half crates could be produced. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE CROP 

Approximately half of the crop is mar- 
keted as fresh fruit. The balance is proc- 
essed with about 30 percent being canned 
and 20 percent frozen. 

The peak of the harvesting season is 
usually reached about August 9 or 10. 
By this time, the cherry canning season 
is usually completed and the harvesting 
of Bartlett pears, Amber Gem peaches 
and Stanley prunes has not yet begun. 
Some canners may find that the process- 
ing of blueberries may fit into their 
August operations very nicely. 

The blueberry—like the cherry—is a 
crop with which the grower pays from 
30 to 50 percent of what he receives for 
the fruit to get it harvested. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Shown going over the initial details for the J & L Fall Apple- 
sauce Promotion as prepared by the Marketing Bureau of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute are, standing, John Dingee, General 
Manager of C.M.I. and Vincent J. Curry, also of C.M.I., and 
seated Mr. M. Ferguson, Account Executive, Ketchum, McLeod & 
Grove, E. F. Jannuzi, Supervisor, Institutional Advertising, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, and Emil Hofsoos of Ketchum, 
McLeod & Grove. Jones & Laughlin will support the promotion 
with a four color advertisement in an early September issue of 


the Saturday Evening Post. 


Extra Advantages Sell Products, 


Anderson Tells 


Today’s consumer is looking for five 
extra advantages in the products she 
buys: extra service, extra time saving, 
extra quality, extra nutrition, and extra 
convenience, George Anderson, partner 
of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, New York 
public relations firm, told the National 
Meat Canners Association at the annual 
meeting in Chicago recently. 


These wants can be and are being sup- 
plied by meat canners through the ready- 
to-eat products of the industry, through 
the use of superior grades of meat to 
produce good flavor and uniform quality, 
through processing methods which pro- 
vide for the retention of vitamins, min- 
erals and other nutrients, and through 
the convenient storage and service of 
canned meats, thanks to modern packag- 
ing. 

Today’s homemaker spends just eighty 
rainutes in her kitchen each day prepar- 
ing three good, attractive, nutritious 
meals. She does this by starting with 
ingredients which are already at least 
partially prepared — products like those 
the canning industry produces. 


Facts which have been uncovered in 
the Philadelphia Project, marketing study 
of the National Canners Association, re- 
veal that canned meat sales increase 
slightly between pay periods in com- 
munities where bi-monthly payrolls are 
the rule and that they go right back down 
oO payday. If, however, shelf arrange- 
ment was reorganized, out of stock con- 
trolled, or spotlights focussed on the can- 
ned meat shelves, sales did not dip on 
payday, 

“These clues,” said Mr. Anderson, 
“clearly show that the future program of 
the canned meat industry should be two 
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Meat Canners 


pronged—one prong aimed at increasing 
canned meat products’ prestige in the 
minds of consumers and the other aimed 
at creating more interest in canned meats 
among retailers. 


“America today,” he added, “is con- 
suming its way to the greatest period of 
economic prosperity the world has ever 
known ... and our marketing strategy, 
as in any industry, is the most important 
step we will take in the next ten years. 


“Marketing by Dudley-Anderson-Yut- 
zy’s definition is the process of moving 
products into consumption using the tools 
of public relations, publicity, merchandis- 
ing, sales promotion and advertising, to 
accomplish the objectives. 


“Marketing does not jerk ... it pulls. 
It begins very gently at first ... but the 
pull is steady. It increases day by day 

. and year by year until it exerts an 
irresistible power,” Mr. Anderson pointed 
out. 


J&L WITH C.M.I. PLANS BIG 
FALL APPLESAUCE PROMOTION 


Plans are being laid currently for what 
promises to be a tremendous related-item 
merchandising promotion on canned ap- 
plesauce and apple products early in Sep- 
tember. Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany will support the promotion with a 
special 1 full-page four-color advertise- 
ment in an early September issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

With the added cooperation of the 
Processed Apple Institute in both recipe 
development and _ full-scale consumer 
publicity, this merchandising promotion 
will be aimed at creating, through the 
participation of related-product manu- 


facturers, field sales force support, dis- 
play material and consumer publicity in 
an effort to stimulate the sale of canned 
applesauce and apple products at that 
time of the year. C.M.I. has already 
started its contacts with manufacturers 
in order to build this merchandising pro- 
tion into one of the biggest. 

A special feature of the promotion will 
be the development of recipes directed 
specifically to the Institutional feeding 
field with emphasis on cost and portion 
control. 


CLING PEACH INDUSTRY 
TO PARTICIPATE IN 
“MRS. AMERICA” CONTEST 


The Mrs. America contest to be held in 
Florida May 11 will have the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board as one of its sponsors, 
making the first time a food advertiser 
has helped to support this annual event. 


During the coming months the recipe 
recommendation of the newly crowned 
Mrs. America are expected to add per- 
sonality and interest to the advertising 
and merchandising of the cling peach 
industry. 


The timing of her selection coincides 
with the begining of the Board’s final 
“clean-up” merchandising event, built 
around a Quick Plate Supper and calling 
for a warm-weather combination of Cali- 
fornia clings, luncheon meats, cheeses, 
potato chips, ripe olives and fresh pro- 
duce. The drive breaks May 16 for a 
four-weeks run. 


Walter Guild, head of the Guild, Bas- 
com and Bonfigli, Inc. Agency of San 
Francisco, Calif., will outline the promo- 
tion of food products at a meeting of food 
technologists to be held shortly in sub- 
urban Oakland. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in the subject, the tech- 
nologists have extended an invitation to 
the management of food processing 
plants to attend. 
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National Kraut Packers Association 
reports that more than 607,000 barrels of 
kraut were shipped during the period 
April 1955 thru March 1956, which is the 
highest since the 1951-52 season when 
614,000 barrels were shipped. Stocks of 
kraut on hand as of April 1 were 38 per- 
cent below the April 1 inventory of last 
year; 28 percent below the average of the 
last five years; and 41 percent below the 
highest April 1 inventory of the last five 
years, the Association reports. 


Monmouth Springs Canning Company, 
Sussex, Wisconsin, who entered the can- 
ned carbonated beverage field a year ago, 
packing under their “Kewpie” and “Bon 
Ton” labels, have acquired the “Mission” 
franchise and are now in operation can- 
ning seven flavors consisting of root beer, 
orange, cola, black cherry, strawberry, 
up, and grape. The company will deliver 
within a 600 mile radius with their own 
trucks in 750 case lots. The company is 
also currently canning under the “I.G.A.” 
label for 20 I.G.A. distributors in the 
Middle West. President John P. Kraemer 
reports that they have had much success 
with the new can designed especially for 
canned carbonated beverages, and not a 
single instance of damage or leakage 
was experienced last year. 


Jack Romine, Chief Accountant for the 
Indiana-Illinois District of Stokely-Van 
Camp, is running for nomination for 
State Representative on the Marion 
County Indiana Democratic Ticket. 


Ralph E. Shulenberger, formerly assis- 
tant personnel manager at the Hayward, 
Calif., plant of Hunt Foods, Inc., has 
been made personnel manager for the 
Antioch plant of Glass Containers Corp., 
a subsidiary of the Hunt firm. 


Irving J. Courtice, associated for 20 
years in the seed pea business, and well 
known to many pea canners and seeds- 
men throughout the country, is leaving 
Crites Moscow Growers, of which he has 
long been Sales Manager, and will become 
associated with the Central Life Assur- 
ance Company of Des Moines, Iowa, on 
May 1. He will make his headquarters 
with the Badger Agency, 1 W. Main 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Denton Anderson 
has been appointed 
New York district 
sales manager for 
the ean division of 
Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc. it was 
announced by John 
H. Scherer, can divi- 
sion manager of 


sales. 
Before joining 
Crown, Mr. Ander- 


son was vice-presi- 
dent and general 
sales manager of the Plax Corporation, 
Hartford, Conn. Prior to that time he 
served Snyder Chemical Corporation, 
Bethel, Conn. in a sales management ca- 
pacity. He will make his headquarters 
at Crown’s New York office. 


D. ANDERSON 


Norman L. Wilson Company, Inc., Buf- 
falo, New York food brokers, have opened 
a new office in Syracuse, New York under 
the management of G. Crawford Birdseye 
in a move for better service to principals 
and customers. 


Indiana Canners Association—Burnette 
Farms’ Packing Company, Hartford, 
Michigan, has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Indiana canners Association. 


Canadian Packaging Exposition—G. W. 
E. Gordon, General Manager of the Pack- 
aging Association of Canada, has an- 
nounced that more than 90 percent of the 
exhibit space has been booked for the 5th 
Canadian National Packaging Exposition 
to be held November 6, 7, and 8 in the 
Automotive Building, Canadian National 
Exhibition Grounds in Toronto. Space for 
the 1956 show has been sold more quickly 
than ever before in the Exposition’s five 
year history. This year there will be 25 
extra booths on the ground floor to keep 
up with increasing demands for space, 
Gordon reports, and to date more space 
has been sold than was available in the 
1955 Show. 


The appointment of Murray Berger as 
National Sales Manager of Aquafoods 
Corp., distributors of quality controlled 
seafood products under the famous Car- 
nation tradename, was announced by 
Jaxon O. Hice, president of the company. 
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Northwest Cherry Growers Association 
—Directors of the Yakima Valley Cherry 
Institute and representatives from We- 
natchee and The Dalles, met early in the 
month and agreed to set up a Northwest 
Cherry Growers Association for the pur- 
pose of influencing favorably the market- 
ing of both fresh and processed cherries. 
The group also proposes to work for the 
establishment of a Federal Marketing 
Order for fresh cherries with a view to 
improving the distribution of cherries in 
the fresh market. 


Continental Can Company — Directors 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dent of 45 cents a share on the common, 
payable June 15 to stockholders of record 
May 25. the Regular quarterly dividend 
on the $3.75 cumulative preferred stock 
of 93% cents a share, payable June 2 to 
stockholders of record June 15, was also 
declared. All officers of the company were 
reelected. 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation — President C. K. Wilson has 
called the Spring Meeting of the Board 
of Directors to be held in the Associa- 
tion’s offices, 4630 Montgomery Avenue, 
Washington 14, D. C. (Bethesda, Mary- 
land), beginning at 9:00 A. M., May 17. 
At this first meeting the Board will re- 
ceive the preliminary reports of the vari- 
ous committee chairmen and_ discuss 
plans for the 1957 Canners Convention, 
which will mark the Golden Anniversary 
for CMSA and the National Canners 
Association. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine., on April 19 
officially opened its Northwestern distri- 
bution center in Portland, Oregon, to pro- 
vide better service to customers in the 
states of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, 


DEATHS 


Dixon H. Smith, an executive of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., and who made his home 
in suburban Tiburon, was killed in an 
automobile accident near his home April 
21. He is survived by his wife, Martha, 
who was injured in the accident, and by 
a daughter and a son. He was 50 years 
of age. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


TUPCO PLANT-ANALYSIS AND 
PRODUCT-INSPECTION SERVICE 
PROGRAM UNDERWAY 


Preliminary steps to implement the 
plant-anaylsis and production-inspection 
service for Tupco licensees, initially an- 
nounced at the United Products Com- 
pany’s 10th Annual Breakfast at Atlan- 
tic City last January, are now under way, 
according to an announcement by Ralph 
Cover, Tupco President. “This company 
now is completing a laboratory extrane- 
ous materials analysis of representative 
samples from a substantial majority of 
the cream corns of the country,” said Mr. 
Cover. 


The object of the analysis, he said, is 
to measure the limits of the overall prob- 
lem and to evaluate and expand the qual- 
ity and qualifications of available labora- 
tory equipment and personnel required to 
perform the new services, 


The extraneous materials analysis, by 
three competent laboratories engaged for 
the work, is based on the examination of 
over 1600 cream style corn samples pur- 
chased in the country’s supermarkets. 
The samples from the production of prac- 
tically all major corn packers were not 
identified to the laboratories, and Tupco 
personnel did no part of the analytical 
work, nor were they present during the 
performance, Mr. Cover said. 


“The detailed records and analysis of 
sequences, procedures and resulting prod- 
ucts, which that study made _ possible, 
form the basis for many practically, con- 
structive suggestions—leading to the im- 
provement of existing licensee-lines,”’ Mr. 
Cover said. “That project will be supple- 
mented by further work of the same na- 
ture during the 1956 corn packing sea- 
son,” 


The services will include: 


1. Pre-Season Plant Inspection: A 
qualified sanitarian will recommend in 
detail procedures which have proved to 
be most effective under similar operating 
conditions, in the making of cream corn 
from whole kernels which first have been 
washer, rinsed, screened, dewatered and 
inspected. 


2. Initial Product Analysis: Any prac- 
ticing licensee may furnish TUPCO, for 
laboratory analysis, four cans of cream 
corn so produced during the first day’s 
run ... drawing one each from the first 
hour, the third hour, the first hour after 
lunch, and from the last hour of the oper- 
ating day. The samples will be examined 
at once for extraneous matter, and if the 
reports justify same, a second sanitary 
plant inspection, with recommendations, 
will follow promptly. 


3. Follow-Up Product Analysis: The 
same steps will be taken, when desired by 
any practicing licensee, embracing the 
cream corn so packed from washed whole 
kernels on the sixth or on the seventh 
day of the run of the product. 


4. When Food & Drug Inspects: When- 
ever any Food & Drug inspector may 
draw samples of any such cream corn for 
analysis, the practicing licensee may 
draw a like number of samples from the 
same cases for TUPCO laboratory exam- 
ination, and prompt reports of all find- 
ings likewise will be furnished to 
licensee. 


5. Expert Testimony: TUPCO will 
provide for licensee the testimony em- 
bracing any or all of the above, if needed. 


6. Confidential Relationship: All sam- 
ples to be analyzed will be identified by 
canner’s and TUPCO’s code numbers 
only, and all laboratory findings and 
other information acquired in the per- 
formance of this service will be held in 
strict confidence for the sole benefit of the 
practicing licensee. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 
INTRODUCED BY HAMACHEK 


To provide a safety factor as well as 
prevent damage to equipment from jam- 
ming or overloading a very simple and 
highly practical friction clutch is offered 
by the Frank Hamachek Machine Co., of 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 

Very modest in cost, the Hamachek 
Friction Clutch replaces temporary or 
makeshift devices commonly used as a 
safety feature for various types of ma- 
chinery, such as nails used as a shear pin. 

Although originally designed for use 
on feeders and conveyors for pea viners, 
these clutches are being used for many 
different applications. 

A threaded collar compresses a spring 
to exert pressure between the two clutch 
linings and the faces of a sprocket or 
gear. This makes them easily adjustable. 
The clutches are only 5%” long and will 
transmit up to 2 HP at 100 RPM on shaft 
sizes up to and including 1%”. 

The Hamachek Friction Clutch merely 
slips when any trouble develops, thus 
permitting immediate resumption of 
operations after the difficulty has been 
corrected. Their use safegards machin- 
ery with minimum loss of production 
time. 


Complete information may be obtained 
from the Frank Hamachek Machine Com- 
pany, Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 


A. K. Robins & Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have issued a new catalog 
sheet illustrating and describing the new 
Robins Even-Flo Hot Water Blancher, 
which because of its unique operating 
principal, sets new standards in perform- 
ance and sanitation. Its practical design 
assures uniform blanching and permits 
fast and easy cleaning, the company 
claims. A copy of the catalog sheet may 
be obtained direct from. the company at 
713 E. Lombard Street, Baltimore 2. 


NORTHWEST CANNING QUEEN Carol Christensen, 19-year- 
old University of Washington co-ed, reigned over the state’s 90th 
Ceremonies sponsored by 
\merican Can Company commemorated the fact that Washing- 
(on now sends more than 625 million cans of all types of prod- 
ucts to market every year, with an annual value of more than 
5150,000,000. Queen Carol is shown here with industry leaders, 
opening the 10 billionth can of salmon to go to market under the 
salmon industry’s scientific quality-control program, admin- 
istered by the Northwest Laboratory of the National Canners 
\ssociation. Left to right are Dr. Ivro Jones, chief chemist of 
‘he N.C.A. laboratory; Trevor Evans, president of the Seattle 
\dvertising and Sales Club (sampling the salmon); E. E. Mur- 
ay, president of the Association of Pacific Fisheries; William U. 
‘iudson, president of the National Canners Association; and R. C. 
‘tolk, West Coast vice-president of American Can Company. 


anniversary as a canning center. 
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SPONSORS PROCESSING CROPS 
CONTEST 


The Northwest Canners and Freezers 
Association through its Oregon Farm 
Youth Program Committee has estab- 
lished a state-wide contest for young 
growers of fruit and vegetable crops for 
processing, according to an announce- 
ment by E. I. Pitkin, Eugene Fruit Grow- 
ers Association, committee chairman. 

Cash prizes amounting to $40, $25, $20 
and $15 provided by the Association will 
be awarded to the top four Oregon con- 
testants of the Processing Section of the 
Production and Marketing contest, Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

To be eligible for the Oregon contest, 
a contestant’s crop must be grown and 
processed in Oregon. Boys and girls from 
the age of 14 to 21 are eligible. Although 
no prior youth organization membership 
is necessary, contestants may be mem- 
bers of 4-H, FFA or similar groups. En- 
rollment in the contest will automatically 
make the contestant a member of the 
NJVGA. No membership or other fee is 
involved. 

The Oregon program has been set up 
with the cooperation of representatives 
of FFA chapters, 4-H clubs and the 
NJVGA. 

Serving on the Oregon Committee with 
Pitkin are Walter Leth, Blue Lake Pack- 
ers, Inc., Salem, and Fred Scheidegger, 
California Packing Corporation, Port- 
land. 


HOME ECONOMIST 
NAMED BY CANCO 


The appointment of Miss Edalene 
Stohr, former associate food editor of the 
Women’s Home Companion, as director 
of Home Economics for the American 
Can Company has been announced by D. 
B. Craver, Canco’s vice-president in 
charge of Sales. Miss Stohr succeeds 
Miss Harriet Jean Anderson, who has 
resigned. 


A graduate of Iowa State College, Miss 
Stohr has had extensive experience in 
the home economics field. For several 
years she conducted educational food pro- 
grams for the National Livestock and 
Meat Board of Chicago which reached 
millions of homemakers, college and high 
school students throughout the country. 
She also produced and participated in the 
first series of color TV food shows origi- 
nating from New York. She did special- 
ized food promotions for General Foods 
Corp. for several years. 


At Canco Miss Stohr will supervise the 
company’s modern test kitchens, its 
direct home economics service to custom- 
ers (including product, label and con- 
tainer evaluation), Canco’s canned foods 
educational program (including prepara- 
tion and distribution of booklets, movies 
and teaching aids for teachers, students 
and other groups), and the firm’s food 
news service for newspaper, radio and 
television outlets. 
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IFT PROGRAM COMPLETED 


Dr. L. E. Clifcorn, President of the 
Institute of Food Technologists has an- 
nounced the completion of the Program 
of the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
institute, to be held in St. Louis, June 
10-14. C. M. Harrold of the Charles M. 
Harrold Company, St. Louis, and Dr. R. 
J. Sumner of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. are 
jointly heading up the June proceedings. 


Technical papers of special importance 
include an address by representative A. 
L. Miller, Author of the Miller Bill, who 
will speak on Proposed Legislation on 
Chemicals and Foods, on June 11. On the 
same day there will be a symposium of 
the 50th Anniversary of the Food and 
Drug Law. Dr. C. R. Stumbo, will Chair- 
man an important session on Microbiol- 
ogy with especial reference to the Resist- 
ence of Bacterial Spores to Thermal 
Processes, including canning enemy No. 1 
P.A. 3279. 


On the 12th, Dr. B. L. Oser will moder- 
ate a panel discussion covering many 
phases of the current status of chemicals 
in foods. Also, Dr. Walter A. Maclinn will 
lead a probe into the education of Food 
Technologists. Such questions as, where 
do Food Technologists go and what do 
they earn, will be answered. Also, on the 
12th, I. J. Hutchings will Chairman a 
panel on Food Engineering covering the 
field of food machinery and automation. 
Dr. W. R. Urbin will lead a discussion on 
“Meat Studies.” 


On the 13th, Col. John D. Peterman, 
will Chairman a panel of Armed Forces 
Food and Nutrition Researchers. Dr. 
Bruce Morgan, Chairmans a program 
that pegs progress on that challenging 
and complex problem “Radiation and 
Preservation of Food.” Citrus products 
will receive full attention on the 138th 
under the chairmanship of C. W. Dubois. 
Dr. E. E. Lockhart and his speakers for 
the session on “sensory Testing” will ex- 
plore such matters as detecting flavor 
changes due to pesticides supplied to food 
crops. 


Many other equally stimulating ses- 
sions are scheduled. George W. Beach, 
for instance, will lead a discussion on 
canning studies; Dr. Donald K. Tressler 
will lead a session on fruits and vege- 
tables, and in Dr. L. W. Elders’ session 
(General Research papers) an apparatus 
designed for the electrochemical estima- 
tion of flavors in vegetables will be ex- 
plained and illustrated. Flavor, the most 
illusive and mysterious attribute of 
food, will receive attention in many 
other papers presented at the St. Louis 
Meeting. 


National Retailer-Owned Grocers Co- 
operative, Inc. on April 26 moved into 
new modern, air conditioned quarters at 
422 Madison Avenue, New York 17. The 
telephone numbers remain the same, 
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SWEET CHERRY STANDARDS 


Revised U. S. Standards for Sweet 
Cherries will become effective May 14, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced April 9. The standards were re- 
vised to provide an additional grade and 
to bring them up to date and in line with 
present policies and industry practices. 
The present standards consist of U. S. 
No. 1 grade. The revised standards in- 
clude two grades, U. S. No. 1 and U. S. 
Commercial. 

Other principal changes include the ad- 
dition of a provision for the application 
of tolerances, minimum size and color re- 
quirements for both grades. New defini- 
tions have been added for a number of 
grade factors and others reworded for 
clarity. No changes were made in the 
text of the proposal from those published 
in the Federal Register of December 8, 
1955. 


FRUIT PRESERVES (or JAMS) 
GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
April 19 announced an amendment to the 
current USDA grade standards for fruit 
preserves (or jams) to become effective 
May 25, 1956. The amendment provides 
for the inclusion of “pieces” in cherry 
preserves which are otherwise U. S. 
Grade A (or Fancy). The grades, which 
have been in effect since January 23, 
1953, have limited cherry preserves to 
“whole or almost whole pitted cherries.” 
Under the amended grades, if the pre- 
serves (or jams) are prepared from 
pieces of cherries, the product must con- 
sist of coarsely chopped cherries for 
Grade A. 


SPINACH FOR PROCESSING 


A revision of the existing U. S. Stand- 
ards for Spinach for Canning was pro- 
posed April 16 under the new title of 
“U.S. Standards for Spinach for Process- 
ing.” These standards when promulgated 
will supersede those effective since April 
1931 and will be applicable to fresh spin- 
ach used for freezing as well as canning. 
They are widely used in New York State 
by growers and processors as a basis of 
contract. The principal changes include 
deletion of the U. S. No. 3 grade, slight 
changes in the provisions for foreign ma- 
terial, and more restrictive tolerances for 
mildew in both U.S. No. 1 and U. S. No. 2 
grades. In addition, some new definitions 
for damage by grade factors have been 
added and others have been reworded in 
the interest of clarity. 

Interested parties have until May 21, 
1956, to submit written views or com- 
ments regarding the proposed standard: 
to E. E. Conklin, Chief, Fresh Products 
Standardization and Inspection Branch, 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Food Pack Hits Record High 


The frozen food industry’s pack of 
frozen fruits and vegetables for 1955 
totaled 1.8 billion pounds, an all-time rec- 
ord which was 20 percent higher than the 
total for 1954, according to the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. The 
figure was contained in the annual year- 
end summaries of frozen fruit and vege- 
table production compiled by the Asso- 
ciation from reports submitted by the 
industry. 

The pack of frozen vegetables, which is 
the industry’s largest single category, 
amounted to more than 1.1 billion pounds, 
17 percent higher than the 1954 pack. 
The fruit pack, though smaller, showed 
an even higher percentage gain. The total 
for fruits was nearly 660 million pounds, 
up 26 percent over 1954. 

Among the frozen vegetables, peas, as 
usual, led the way. The industry packed 
a total of 231 million pounds, a new rec- 
ord which was nearly 12 percent greater 
than the 1954 total. The second highest 
vegetable pack last year was potato prod- 
ucts (principally french fried potatoes). 
This pack rose 51 percent higher than the 
year before and 82 percent higher than 
in 1953. 

Two other frozen vegetable packs 
totaled over 100 million pounds for the 
year. The pack of green and wax beans, 
the third high category totaled 121 mil- 
lion pounds, a 2 percent decrease from 
1954. The spinach pack, showing a 65 
percent rise over 1954, went over the 100 
million mark for the first time as it 
totaled a little more than 110 million 
pounds. The largest perecntage rise 
among the frozen vegetables was shown 
by cauliflower, which totaled 40 million 
pounds for 1955. This was 135 percent 
higher than the 17 million pound total 
in 1954, 

Among the frozen fruits, the usual pat- 
tern prevailed. Strawberries, the leader, 
and RSP cherries comprised more than 
58 percent of the total pack. It was an 
exceptionally good year for strawberries, 
as nearly 273 million pounds was packed, 
principally on the west coast. This total 
was 23 percent higher than 1954’s, 
frozen cherries, most of which are 


packed in large containers for bakeries, 
ice cream manufacturers, etc., totaled 114 
million pounds, 32 percent higher than 
1954. 
Here is the 1955 pack summary: 
PRODUCTION OF FROZEN FRUITS 


AND VEGETABLES* 
(In millions of pounds) 


Year Fruits Vegetables Total 
194.6 152.5 347.1 
187.3 207.9 395.2 
323.9 237.1 561.0 
427.0 308.0 735.0 

519.1 450.0 969.1 

343.5 346.2 689.7 

369.7 446.4 816.1 

354.0 563.5 917.5 

472.2 587.1 1,059.3 

415.9 770.0 1,185.9 

120.3 895.7 1,316.0 

. 542.0 1,103.3 1,645.3 

523.0 974.6 1,497.6 

659.7 1,139.6 1,799.4 


ve of frozen juices. 

Source: Based on reports of individual packers 
collected an compiled by the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers. 


FROZEN SPINACH GRADES 


Revision of U. S. Standards for grades 
of frozen spinach were proposed April 
19 by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, which, if made effective, will super- 
sede the standards which have been in 
effect since 1951. 

The quality factors in the proposed re- 
vision provided for consideration of yel- 
low heart leaves and discoloration under 
the factor of color; for evaluation of dis- 
colored leaves and portions of leaves on 
an area basis under defects; and for a 
method of determining the allowance of 
ragged, shredded, and torn leaves present 
and the percentage of stem material 
present and the percentage of stem ma- 
terial present under the factor of char- 
acter. These changes provide a more ob- 
jective evaluation of the quality require- 
ments. 

The proposed grades will be the same 
as in the present standards “U. S. Grade 
A or U. S. Fancy,” “U. S. Grade B or 
U. S. Extra Standard,” and “Substand- 
ard.” 

Interested parties may submit views 
and comments during the next 60 days 
regarding the proposed revision to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


FISH STICK GRADES 


Production of frozen fried fish sticks 
has increased rapidly since the product’s 
appearance on the market in volume in 
1953. Production in that year of approxi- 
mately 7% million lbs. increased to ap- 
proximately 65 million lbs. in 1955. The 
proposed standards are recommended by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior and are based 
on data developed by that agency. The 
proposal does not define labeling require- 
ments for this product. Frozen fried fish 
sticks when sold in interstate commerce 
are required to conform to labeling regu- 
lations of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 


The 11th Annual Protective Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition to be 
held in the Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, 
Missouri, next October, will be held for 
four days instead of three days as origi- 
nally planned. The Exposition dates will 
be Monday thru Thursday, October 21 to 
24 inclusive. The hours will not conflict 
with those of the Technical Short Course 
that will be sponsored by the St. Louis 
University. All events will be held under 
the same roof in the Kiel Auditorium. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 3) 


OCTOBER 21-24, 1956 — PROTECTIVE 
PACKAGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EX- 
POSITION, 11th Annual, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N: Y. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CAN- 


NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


ROZEN CHINESE SOUPS—Temple Frosted Foods, Inc. of 
rooklyn announces the addition of two new canned frozen soups 
-Chinese Won-Ton and chicken egg drop—to its line of quick- 
trozen Chinese foods. Termed an industry exclusive by Temple, 
ihe soups are packed in attractively lithographed American Can 
Company cans. Prepared by skilled Chinese chefs, the soups may 
he readied in a matter of minutes. The products are being sold 
‘through independent and chain supermarkets and grocery stores, 
hacked by an extensive newspaper, radio and television adver- 


lising campaign. 
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Pack, Stocks and Shipments 


The National Canners Assoication, Di- 
vision of Statistics, last week issued fig- 
ures covering April 1 stocks and March 
shipments for canned apples, applesauce, 
baby foods, RSP cherries, corn, peas and 
spinach. Also, for the first time, the 1955 
pack of canned apple juice, turnip, mus- 
tard and other greens, and spinach. 


SPINACH—NCA reports a fall pack 
of spinach totaling 459,980 actual cases, 
which added to the spring pack of 5,369,- 
420 cases already reported, adds up to a 
total of 5.8 million actual acses. On the 
basis of 2’s this total amounts to 6,005,- 
000 cases, or 50 percent greater than 
last year’s 4 million cases, and the larg- 
est since the 1952 pack of 6.1 million 
cases. The figure is about in line with the 
average since 1949 and some 2 million 
cases less than the average pack during 
the war. 

California, which produced better than 
half of the 1955 spinach pack (3.2 mil- 
lion cases) had an exceptionally small 
fall and winter pack, totaling only 56,000 
cases. The Ozarks produced the largest 
fall pack, amounting to 175,000 cases. 
Maryland produced 115,000 cases, with 
other states accounting for 116,000. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the pack was 
produced in three sizes—303’s, 3.2 million 
cases; 24’s, 1 million cases; and 10s’, 
995,000 cases. 

By March 1 spinach stocks had been re- 
duced to 1.2 million cases, as compared 
with 761,000 cases March 1, 1955. Of this 
total 749,000 cases were in 303’s, 216,000 
in 2%’s, and 103,000 cases of 10’s. 


TURNIP GREENS—The 1955 pack of 
turnip greens totaled 1.3 million cases 
compared with 1.2 million cases last year. 
Mustard greens 707,000 compared with 
625,000 actual cases, with other greens ac- 
counting for 467,000 cases compared with 
253,000 cases last year. The Ozarks pro- 
duced a large proportion of these packs. 


PEAS—During the month of March 
pea canners continued to ship at a slight- 
ly higher rate than last year, running 
over 3 million cases for the first month 
this season—the total 3.1 million cases 
compared with 2.9 million cases last 
March. Total shipments to date since last 
June, 26.8 million cases compared with 
25.7 million cases same period last season. 
This left a balance as of April 1 of 6.3 mil- 
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lion cases compared with 5.8 million cases 
last April 1. With better than 2 months of 
shipments yet to go it’s plain to see can- 
ners’ warehouses will be clean for the 
new pack. It should be borne in mind 
that the figure represents sold and un- 
sold, and only scattered lots of the latter 
may be found in any area. Sold and un- 
sold as of April 1 there were but 773,000 
cases of Alaskas in canners’ hands, and 
2.3 million cases of sweets. The Midwest 
held but 2% million cases of both vari- 
eties, the Farwest 547,000 cases, the Mid- 
Atlantic 112,000 cases, and the North- 
east 76,000 cases. 

The retarded season this year isn’t 
helping the new crop of peas—those that 
are in the ground, that is. In this area 
many were “mudded in,” and they just 
don’t seem to be a bit anxious to face the 
cold, cruel world. 


CORN — Canners’ shipments of corn 
during the month of March at 3.8 million 
cases, were the largest for any single 
month since November 1946. The figure 
compares with 3.6 million cases last 
March, which in itself is a near top fig- 
ure. Actually this is the first month this 
season when shipments topped the com- 
parable month last season, due to the 
generally restricted supply. Total ship- 
ments August 1 to April 1 amount to 24.1 
million cases compared with 26.1 for the 
same period last season, but stocks of 
corn in canners’ hands are now reduced 
to 10.4 million cases compared with 15.8 
million cases last April 1. Last year from 
April 1 to August 1 canners shipped 10.4 
million cases, so it can be easily seen the 
corn supply will also have disappeared 
by the time new pack becomes available. 

Of the total supply, the East held— 
sold and unsold—but 437,000 cases; the 
Midwest 2.9 million cases; and the Far- 
west just over a half million cases. 

By variety the shipments during the 
month of March amounted to 2.1 million 
cases of whole kernel golden, 1.3 million 
cases of creamstyle golden, 201,000 cases 
of whole kernel white, and 231,000 cases 
of creamstyle white. As a result canners’ 
held on April 1, 4.2 million cases of whole 
kernel, 4.9 million cases of creamstyle 
golden, 406,000 of whole kernel white, 
and 869,000 cases of creamstyle white. 


APPLES—The 1955-56 pack of canned 
apple juice totaled 3% million cases com- 
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pared with 4.2 million cases last season. 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia ac- 


counted for 621,000 cases; Michigan 
556,000 cases; California 584,000 cases; 
and other states 1,747,000 cases. By size 
of container the 32 ounce glass was the 
most popular, accounting for 1% million 
cases. This was followed by the 46 ounce 
can at 962,000 cases; Gallon jugs ac- 
counted for 295,000 cases; 24 and 26 
ounce glass 240,000 cases; and individual 
5-6 ounce cans 220,000 cases; with the 
balance in miscellaneous sizes tin and 
glass. 


NCA reports the pack of applesauce 
to April 1 has mounted to 15.7 million 
actual cases compared with 15.6 million 
cases to the same period last year. Ship- 
ments August 1 to April 1 have totaled 
9.6 million cases, compared with 9.2 mil- 
lion cases last year, leaving April 1 
stocks at 6.1 million cases compared with 
6.4 million cases last April 1. Shipments 
during the month of March totaled 1% 
million cases compared with 1.2 million 
cases last March. 


The pack of canned apples, thru 
April 1, basis 6/10, according to NCA, 
amounted to 4.6 million cases compared 
with 4.8 million cases thru that date last 
year. Shipments August 1 to April 1 
totaled 2.5 million cases compared with 
2.6 million cases last year, leaving April 
1 stocks at 2.1 million cases compared 
with 2.2 million cases last April 1. Ship- 
ments during the month of March totaled 
281,000 cases compared with 306,000 
cases last March. 


RSP CHERRIES—Starting the season 
with a supply of RSP cherries approxi- 
mately 40 percent greater than last year, 
or 5 million cases compared with 3.3 mil- 
lion cases last year, RSP cherry canners 
had shipped 3.8 million cases by April 1 
compared with 2.7 million cases same 
period last year. This left stocks on April 
1 at 1.2 million cases compared with 52!,- 
000 cases last April 1. Shipments during 
the month of March totaled 340,000 cases 
compared with 298,000 cases last Marci. 


BABY FOOD — The stock of canned 
baby food, according to NCA, amounted 
to 64.8 million dozens, slightly below tlie 
68.7 million dozens held last April 1. The 
pack January thru March at 31.2 million 
dozens is also slightly below last seascn 
at 33.7 million dozens. Shipments Janu- 
ary thru March have amounted to 43.4 
million dozens compared with 39.1 million 
dozens the same period last year. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady Replacement Buying — Tomatoes 

Continue Firm—Pea Planting Late; Market 

Firm—Better Undertone In Citrus—Inquiry 
For Applesauce—Tuna Unsettled. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 27, 1956 


THE SITUATION—A moderate up- 
turn in canned citrus in Florida, a steady 
tone in major canned vegetables, and re- 
newed competitive price cutting in tuna 
characterized trading in the canned foods 
market during the week. There is a fair 
amount of buying interest evident, but 
demand is becoming still more selective 
as canned foods buyers “pick their spots” 
in the light of advance indications of 
probable production totals and _ price 
trends on the new season’s packs. With 
few exceptions, however, the market will 
go into the new pack season with canners 
in a strong statistical position, with no 
excessive carryovers. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors gen- 
erally have been holding down to working 
inventories. This means continuous re- 
placement buying, and the outlook in con- 
sequence favors a steady week to week 
demand during the remainder of the cur- 


rent marketing year. With freight rates 
tending upward, however, the tendency 
will be more toward solid carlots and 
trucklots, it is indicated. 


TOMATOES—While reports on pack 
planning in the Tri-States for the coming 
season point to scheduling of a large 
pack, to cash in on the present strong 
market situation, this has not affected 
sellers’ price views on the limited carry- 
over holdings still available. Most sellers 
are reported firm at $1.10 on standard Is, 
although it is reported that $1.07% could 
be worked in a few instances. Standard 
303s generally are firm at $1.30, with 
2%s bringing $2.00 and 10s held at $7.00 
and upwards, all f.o.b. canneries. Texas 
canners are reported offering new pack 
tomatoes, for shipment beginning late in 
May, at $1.05 on standard 1s, $1.25 on 
303s, and $6.75 on 10s. Ozarks canners 
quote tomatoes for prompt shipment in a 
limited way at $1.30 for standard 303s 
and $6.75 for 10s. The market in the 
midwest is firm. 


PEAS — Planting is reported behind 
schedule in some parts of the Tri-States. 
There is a firm market ruling on spots. 
Planting is also reported late in the mid- 
west, with a consequent upturn in buyer 
interest in carryover holdings. Standard 
early Junes range $1.30 to $1.40, as to 
sieve, with fancy 1-sieve bringing $2.50 
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and 3-sieve holding at $1.55, all f.o.b., in 
303s. Fancy sweets are reported avail- 
able at $1.45 for 303s ungraded 3-4-5’s. 
with 3-sweets holding at $1.65. 


SPINACH—Spring packing in the Bal- 
timore area is slow in getting under way, 
due to high raw stock costs. A firm mar- 
ket prevails. 


BEANS — Prompt shipment offerings 
continue on the short side, with standard 
round pod cut green 303s offered at $1.05- 
$1.10, with fancy holding at $1.60 and up, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—A better undertone is devel- 
oping in grapefruit juice, and while 2s 
can still be had down to 77% cents, the 
general market is 80 cents or better in 
Florida, with the 46-ounce size definitely 
firmer at $1.70-$1.75, against $1.65 pre- 
viously. Blended juice is quoted by most 
sellers at $1.02% minimum on 2s, with 
46-ounce quoted at $2.25, although some 
shading is being done. Orange juice is 
holding steady at $1.25-1.30 on 2s and 
$2.80-$2.90 on 46-ounce. The statistical 
picture in Florida, it is reported, has 
been strengthened considerably by a 
swelling export movement to Europe, as 
a result of severe losses to citrus crops in 
Europe during the past winter. 


APPLESAUCE — A moderate inquiry 
is reported in applesauce this week. East- 
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ern canners are quoting fancy 303s 
around $1.35, with 10s bringing $7.25 and 
upwards, while standard 303s are offered 
as low as $1.20, all f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Interest on 
the Pacific Coast is centering on new 
pack plans, with the situation compli- 
cated by uncertainty as to what going 
rates on labor will be in the canneries 
this year. Higher can prices for the com- 
ing season also point to a stronger price 
basis on fruits. Distributors who have 
allowed their inventories of California 
and Northwestern fruits to run down are 
in the market for odd lots to piece out 
their holdings until the new pack is ready 
for shipment in volume. 


TUNA — Promotional allowances as 
well as price cutting are figuring more 
importantly in the sales picture on tuna, 
and the market is in unsettled position at 
a time of year when an upturn in prices 
had been anticipated. White meat chunks 
and fancy light meat were reduced fur- 
ther by one seller this week, with a pro- 
motional allowance on light meat packs. 


SALMON—tThere have been no new 
developments in the salmon _ situation. 
Offerings are on the short side and al- 
most entirely confined to halves, with the 
market strong on all varieties. 


SARDINES — The situation in Maine 
is without change this week, and canners 
continue to hold quarter keyless oils on 
the basis of $8.00 per case, f.o.b., with 
moderate inquiry reported. 


LOBSTER — With spot holdings of 
Canadian lobster exhausted, there has 
been a good volume of s.a.p. business 
written on the new pack, which is ex- 
pected to start going into the cans early 
next month. The new pack will come on 
a bare market. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Shortages Slacken Activity — Market Con- 

tinues Firm—lInterest Aplenty But No To- 

matoes Offered — Pea Lists Spotty, Heavy 

Bookings On New Pack — Kraut Supplies 

Tight—Applesauce Shows Strength—Cher- 

ries Unsettled — Citrus Unchanged — West 
Coast Fruits Quiet But Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 27, 1956 
THE SITUATION — Conditions here 


showed some improvement this week as 
the trade came out of their lethargy to 
some extent and began to show a little 
life. However, any large scale or even 
normal buying appears to be out of the 
question as such activity is seriously 
hampered by a lack of goods for sale. The 
obvious shortages are well known by now 
to all concerned and this condition will 
not improve until the new packs are 
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ready. In the meantime, business will 
have to struggle along with what is 
available. 

Because of current scarcities, the trade 
are showing considerable interest in the 
progress of canning crops and what 
might be expected in the way of early 
shipments and new prices. California as- 
paragus canners are underway at pres- 
ent but prices are still being held up as 
this is written. Midwestern canners 
should start rolling shortly after the first 
of May if the weather man would cooper- 
ate somewhat. The first important major 
pack to get under way in this area will 
be peas and distributors will not waste 
any time getting early shipments on the 
way as spot lists are badly broken at 
present. 

Pricewise, there were few changes this 
week. The firm markets continue strong 
and there are only a handful of weak 
ones. Citrus was unchanged which was 
unusual but some wide cracks appeared 
in the wall of tuna prices. Applesauce 
continues to show more strength and will 
probably stay that way until next fall. 
Actually, the general market is firm in 
the face of so many current shortages 
and the obvious higher costs on new 
packs. 


ASPARAGUS—Local buyers are ex- 
pecting prices on asparagus from both 
West Coast and Midwestern sources any 
day now. The local pack will get immedi- 
ate attention as stocks are closely sold up 
and the trade needs merchandise. How- 
ever, there will be considerably more cau- 
tion shown in the case of California grass 
as the heavy carryover won’t create too 
much confidence. There were rumors 
here today of a price of $2.35 on No. 300 
fancy all green cuts and tips and $1.85 
on ones with a 25 cent per case early 
shipment allowance. This from an IIli- 
nois Canner but nothing official can be 
reported. 

TOMATOES—tThere is plenty of in- 
terest but very little in the way of un- 
sold stocks. A few extra standard tens 
showed up this week at $9.25 but an 
order for two or three truckloads would 
clean up the lot. Standards in any size 
are not offered and what few extra stand- 
ard 303s are left are bringing $1.60 to 
$1.65. Local canners appear to be doing 
better in their efforts to line up acreage 
after all once the new pack is available 
and trading can get back to normal. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A dearth of 
activity is quite evident and for only one 
reason—there isn’t anything left to sell. 
A few tens puree 1.045 at $10.00 and a 
little fancy catsup in tens at $13.00 
makes up current offerings from local 
points. Tomato juice is on every buyer’s 
short list and they know it’s a waste of 
time. Bottled catsup is in the same cate- 
gory and there will not be any changes in 
either case until next fall. 

PEAS — Spot lists are really spotty. 
Wisconsin canners are well sold up and 
the trade are having little success in 


locating the kind and quantities of peas 
they would like. Sales or bookings from 
the new pack are on the heavy side and 
there is going to be a flush of early ship- 
ments once new pack peas are ready. 
Prices are firm at $1.70 for 308 tins of 
fancy three sieve Alaskas and $9.25 for 
tens. Any time a buyer can find stand- 
ard fours they cost $1.25 for 303s and 
nobody finds tens. 


KRAUT—Sales are down from pre- 
vious high levels but available supplies 
continue tight and it looks like a complete 
cleanup before another pack rolls around. 
The kraut industry, which is an aggres- 
sive one, will advertise and promote the 
summer months in their efforts to create 
a year around demand. While kraut is 
generally not offered, where shipments 
are being made against contracts the 
price is $5.85 for tens, $1.75 for 2%s and 
$1.27% for 303s. 


APPLESAUCE — This market con- 
tinues to show strength and prices are 
moving to higher levels. Where $1.30 
would buy a dozen 303 cans of fancy 
sauce before, it now takes $1.40 with 
other sizes up accordingly. Unsold sup- 
plies are much tighter and the industry 
should do an excellent job of selling out 
by the first of September. One thing seem 
certain—new pack sauce will open a lot 
higher than it did last year, when every- 
one concerned took a beating. 


RSP CHERRIES —A sloppy market 
condition still prevails on unsold stocks 
of RSP cherries in water and the new 
have had their troubles in moving last 
year’s pack and prices have been on the 
weak side all season. The market is 
quoted at $9.00 for water pack tens and 
$1.75 for 308s but these prices have been 
shaded in both instances. 


CITRUS—The fact that this market 
was unchanged for the week was unusual 
in itself as prices have been fluctuating 
from week to week. The bottom on grape- 
fruit juice has been reached and left with 
the market steady at $1.75 for 46 oz. un- 
sweetened. Demand is no better than 
routine with little indication of any 
change unless something happens to the 
market. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The fruit 
market is a quiet market all down the 
line but all items are firm pricewise. 
Cocktail continues to be the one fruit 
item that can be bought in any size or 
quantity although current quotations are 
firm at levels higher than the low point 
reached a month or so ago. Few Cling 
peaches or pears are offered and there 
are plenty of holes in the spot lists quot- 
ing apricots. Shortages of certain sizes 
and grades of Hawaiian pineapple are 
becoming more apparent now and the 
trade are experiencing some difficulty in 
buying the kind of an assortment they 
would like. However, the new pack is ex- 
pected to be earlier than last year and 
should get under way the latter part of 
May or the first part of June. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Prices Generally Firm — Dry Beans Lag — 

Stocks On Hand Show Heavy Movement— 

Canning Asparagus—Bean Acreage Down— 

Tomatoes Continue Strong — Spinach Pack- 

ing Slows— Good Demand For Sauce — 

Smaller But Better Apricot Crop Expected— 
Tuna Unsettled 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 27, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Crop prospects 
for most lines in which canners are 
directly interested are quite satisfactory, 
the only real damage so far having been 
caused by the floods of last December and 
January. There have been only scattered 
frosts, and these have been light, with the 
danger period about at an end. In recent 
weeks both sales and shipping movement 
have been quite satisfactory and inven- 
tories generally are in good shipe. Prices 
on items, such as tomatoes and tomato 
sauce are especially firm, with tuna fish 
about the only item on which prices have 
been scaled downward. In the fish list, 
tuna is about the only item available in 
quantity, and prices have been scaled 
down by some packers of featured brands. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
has been dragging in recent weeks and 
index prices are 184.7, compared with 
206.3 a year earlier. Canners made sub- 
stantial purchases earlier in the year and 
have been largely out of the market of 
late. Small White beans suitable for top 
canning purposes have moved at $7.55 
per 100 pounds, with Pink beans at $7.20 
and Large Limas at $10.50. 

STOCKS—A feature of the week has 
been the bringing out on the part of the 
Canners League of California of stocks 
of canned fruits held by California can- 
ners as of April 1. These are quite re- 
vealing and indicate a rather larger 
movement of some items than the trade 
anticipated. On a converted 24/2% basis, 
stocks on hand as of this date were as 
follows: Apricots, 1,811,358 cases; sweet 
cherries, 227,552; figs, 303,292; pears, 
1,074,754; freestone peaches, 827,778; 
cling peaches, 4,044,000; fruit cocktail, 
3,667,243; fruits for salad, 375,901, and 
mixed fruits, 52,111. 

Stocks of canned tomatoes as of April 
1, were 2,252,129 actual cases, with round 
tomatoes accounting for 2,067,482 cases 
and Italian tomatoes 184,647 cases. 
Stocks of tomato products as of this date 
were: tomato juice, 3,872,095 cases; to- 
mato catsup, 3,675,404; tomato chili 
sauce, 433,709; tomato sauce and/or hot 


sauce, 2,668,350; tomato puree, 374,104; 
tomato paste, 1,432,383, and tomato prod- 
ucts other than these, 165,939 cases. 

ASPARAGUS — The canning of as- 
paragus is under way and opening prices 
are expected within a week. Reports 
from the Pacific Northwest indicate that 
operations have been launched there also, 
with warm weather bringing the crop on 
with a rush. Prices to growers in Cali- 
fornia are quite uniformly 10% cents and 
11 cents a pound. Movement of last year’s 
pack has slowed down of late, especially 
on all-green which is inclined to lose some 
of its color when held over. 


BEANS—Reports indicate that green 
bean acreage in California will be rather 
smaller than that of last year, with much 
of the reduction on beans grown for freez- 
ers. Market for the Canned product is 
quite steady, with the lower grades mov- 
ing off better than was the case a few 
months ago. Carryovers this year prom- 
ise to be rather smaller than a year ago. 

TOMATOES—The demand for canned 
tomatoes and tomato products continues 
strong, with stocks of some items very 
limited. There has been quote a lot of 
systematic shopping around of late for 
stocks are difficult to locate. Sales of No. 
303 fancy continue to be reported at 
$1.70, and No. 2%s at $2.50, but fea- 
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tured brands are held at well above these 
prices. 


SPINACH — Packing operaitons have 
slackened off somewhat on spinach, but 
should pick up shortly. The heavy rains 
early in the year interfered with the 
planting routine and now canning opera- 
tions are feeling the effect. Early plant- 
ings have been largely harvested but can- 
ners must now wait a while for later 
plantings to reach the cutting stage. 
Sales continue at $1.15 for No. 303 fancy, 
$1.60 for No. 24%s and $4.75 for No. 10s. 


SAUCE—The demand for California 
canned applesauce continues strong and 
season’s pack will be largely moved well 
in advance of the new pack. No. 303 is 
moving freely at $1.35 for choice and 
$1.45 for fancy, with No. 10 at $8.25 for 
choice and $8.75 fancy. No sales have 
been reported of late at less than these 
figures. 


APRICOTS—Recent surveys of apri- 
cot orchards suggest that the coming 
crop may be somewhat larger than esti- 
mates made a few weeks ago indicated. 
However, it is generally conceded that 
it will be substantially smaller than that 
of last year. And it may well be that the 
fruit will run to larger size, because of 
plentiful moisture. Prices of the spot 
canned product are without change, with 
fancy halves in the No. 2% size priced 
largely at $3.55 and choice at $2.90. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna fish market 
but some packers of featured brands re- 
port quite a pickup in business since re- 
vising their prices downward. So far, 
there have been no changes made in the 
lists of independent canners. 


ACREAGE PROSPECTS 


The prospective 1956 planted acreage 
for 8 vegetables for commercial process- 
ing is about 9 percent more than last 
year, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board. The 8 vegetables for processing 
for which 1956 intended acreage reports 
are now available are snap beans, beets, 
cabbage for kraut (contract acreage 
only), sweet corn, cucumbers for pickles, 
green peas, winter and early spring spin- 
ach and tomatoes. These crops usually 
account for 90 percent of the planted 
acreage for the 11 vegetables for process- 
ing covered in the regular program of 
reports. 

The indicated changes in planted acre- 
age, compared with last year, for the 
three crops for which prospective acreage 
has just been estimated, are: beets, 11 
percent more; cucumbers for pickles, 4 
percent less; and tomatoes 10 percent 
more. 

The purpose of these reports is to 
assist growers and canners generally in 
making such further changes in their 
1956 acreage plans as may appear desir- 
able. The acreage actually planted in 
1956 may turn out to be larger or smaller 
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than indicated by reason of weather con- 
ditions, price changes, labor supplies, 
financial conditions and the effect of 
these reports upon processors’ actions. 
PROSPECTIVE PLANTED ACREAGE 
FOx PROCESSING 
(April 15, 1956, with Comparisons) 


1956 
Crop Average 1955 Prospec- 
1945-54 tive 
Acres lcres 
Beans, Snap .......... 130,540 146,010 152,490 
17,090 18,590 20,720 
Cabbage (Kraut)... 9,940 7,680 9,820 
Corn, Sweet. .......0.. 496,100 406,900 469,980 
Cucumbers 
(Pickles) ... 144,140 134,220 129,070 
Peas, Green ... 459,340 469,920 499,840 


Spinach (Early).... 14,680 


1,684,670 1,518,840 1,650,670 

BEETS—An increase of about 11 per- 
cent over 1955 plantings of canning beets 
is indicated for 1956, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board. This estimate is 
based on reports received from beet can- 
ners in early April giving information on 
the acreage they intend to contract and 
plant in 1956. If these acreage prospects 
materialize, the 1956 plantings of can- 
ning beets will total 20,720 acres. Last 
year, 18,590 acres were planted and the 
10-year average is 17,090 acres. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES—A de- 
crease of about 4 percent from the 1955 
plantings of cucumbers for pickles is in- 
dicated for 1956, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board. This estimate is based 
on reports revised from pickle packers 
in early April giving information on the 
acreage that they intend to contract and 
plant in 1956. If these early season pros- 
pects materialize, the 1956 plantings of 
cucumbers for pickles will total 129,070 
acres. This compares with 134,220 acres 
planted in 1955 and the 10-year average 
of 144,140 acres. 


Abandonment of planted acreage has 
averaged around 8 percent annually dur- 
ing the past 10 years. If 129,070 acres 
are planted and 8 percent is lost or aban- 
doned there would be about 118,700 acres 
for harvest. This compares with 126,200 
acres harvested in 1955 and an average 
of 131,460 acres for the preceding 10- 
year period. 


TOMATOES—Intentions to plant re- 
ports on tomatoes for processing indicate 
an acreage increase this year of 10 per- 
cent over 1955, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. This estimate is based on 
reports received from processors in early 
April giving information on the acreage 
that they intend to contract and plant in 
1956. The State acreages for 1956 are 
interpretations of these reports from 
processors and are based on past rela- 
tionships between such intentions reports 
and the acreage actually planted. 


13,200 
322,720 355,550 


If these early-season acreage prospects 
materialize, the 1956 plantings of proc- 
essing tomatoes will total 355,550 acres. 
This compares with the revised estimate 
of 322,720 acres planted in 1955 and the 
1945-54 average plantings of 412,840 
acres, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 3 percent annually during the 
most recent 10-year period. If such a 
loss occurs on the indicated 355,550 acres, 
about 344,900 acres will be harvested in 
1956. This compares with 317,920 acres 
harvested in 1955 and the average of 
400,220 acres. 


TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 


Prospective planted acreage by States, 1956, 
with comparisons 


1956 
STATE Average 1955 Prospec- 
1945-54 tive 

Acres Acres Acres 

21,800 13,000 13,000 
New Jersey ............ 32,140 25,400 26,200 
Pennsylvania .......... 26,680 22,500 23,000 
24,370 16,000 16,000 
Indiana .. 55,250 $2,300 34,000 
Illinois ..... . 11,760 9,600 10,400 
Michigan 7,690 6,600 7,300 
Wisconsin 1,390 1,000 1,100 
1,990 1,400 1,900 
6,640 1,600 1,700 
6,030 6,600 7,300 
Maryland ... 15,200 14,000 
Virginia 13,500 14,200 
South Carolina ....... q 1,200 1,400 
Florida __...... 4, 8,400 8,000 
Kentucky ... 1,300 1,300 
Tennessee ... 600 600 
Arkansas ... 3,000 3,300 
Oklahoma 200 200 
15,000 18,500 
Colorado 3,400 3,800 
6,800 6,600 
California 116,300 145,000 
Other States’ .......... 3,770 1,820 1,750 
412,840 322,720 355,550 


! Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Mexico. North Carolina, Oregon, Washington and 
West Virginia. 


OHIO MARKET REPORT 

Paul Hinkle, Secretary of the Ohio 
Canners Association, will begin compil- 
ing a Market Information Report on a 
by-weekly basis on May 1. Members of 
the Association will report to him on the 
15th of each month all sales made during 
the first 15 day period, and again on the 
last day of the month for the second half 
of the month. The report will include the 
number of cases of each item sold, to- 
gether with the can size and price. From 
these reports the Secretary will compile 
a general bulletin with the total sales 
made during the reporting period, which 
will be mailed to all members of the Asso- 
ciation without charge. The reports will 
also be available to any firm requesting 
it, for the price of $25 a year. Secretary 
Hinkle may be reached at 1949 Ridge- 
cliffe Road, Columbus 21, Ohio. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Ltd. of London, 
will be hosts to a group of 40 members 
of the National- American Wholesale 
Grocers Association and their wives at a 
banquet scheduled to be held at Gros- 
venor House in London, England on May 
31. The group, which includes wholesale 
grocers from all over the country, will 
leave New York by chartered plane on 
May 26 and return to the United States 
on June 29. Among those who will make 
the trip will be Robert L. Montgomery, 
N.A.W.G.A.’s_ President, and Ned N. 
Fleming, Chairman of the Board. Con- 
sultations with the industry and govern- 
ment officials are scheduled for Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France, as well as England. 
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